»rh(^ Hcnf To of Behavior Mckiif icfttlco PBEP euggcsta the foUovlng five stepa 
to teachers vho vant to try behavior csodif Ication techniques in the classroom: 
I) Eflteblloh "reasonable and ethical goals;" 2) Make Specific, clear, and 
fair rules for the claaa '^with real ccnalderatlon for the 'input' of pupils" 
3) Oboerve and record behavior; 4) Increaoo productive behavior; 5) Decrease 
unproductive behavior. 

O oini^ an anecdotal flpproach^_PI^P deflcrlbeo the experience of a ytroup of 

four tcachcra in the ggTO nchool \:ho have agreed to try behavior rodif ication, 

T h/> f^roup idcaji n ^ fldvanfnf^'?a. P3Vcholop,ically> it h clpo to know you 're 

t! ot nicne in unfrTnlliar territory , i^^chanlcally, it helpa to have on outside 

"obaerver" conxjtlKca who underctcnd3 \jhat you're trying to do. 

Efltabliflhinfl; Reaflonable and Ethical, Goals "Disruptive children can be 
canaged, but if behavior csodif Ication is used to inake children confom to a 
rigid idea of goodness or to equelch creativity or to force sterile compliance, 
the coot of an orderly claosroca eay be too high, "the authors warn. In 
deciding what'o reasonable and ethical, the teacher needs to ask herself: 

*^v7hat kird of student behavior interferes with learning, and vhat kind Is 
annoying hut essentially harmless? 

**now cuch classroom frecdon can bo peroitt^ without interfering with the 
righto of other students? 

**Should silence be njalntalned whlU children are working, or should "reasonable 
cotsEunlcation" among students bo pomittod? 

V*Are classroom regulation for the benefit of the students or for the teacher's 
comfort and convenience? 

**Are you thinking of how the dlsmptlve child can be helped to learn better, 
not Just how his disruptive behavior can bo decreased? 

Mikini^ class rules "Some teachers feel that this approach does not fit 
their style, ''the authors concede, "while others consider it a productive 
technique. Often a class can participate fully In making-its own rules 
for cond uct and the reinforcera that apply to_lt> ^ _ The rules can be cooperatively 
dgrivcd, posted i n a conspicuous place, and used as a _group learning experience. " 
A few hints: Keep the rules chort; five or elx are enough, fewer for younger 
children; review them with the claas "at times other than when sonieone has 
misbehaved." 

Observing and Record ing Behavior Once you have observed and identified a 
specific behavior as disruptive, keep an objective record of how often It occurs. 
"7ou need to record regularly, perhaps In 15 or 30 minute periods, over a 
period of several days, perhaps even as long as 2 weeks. This la necessary 
to establish a baseline, or departure point . . ♦ Later, as ycu Institute 
techniques to Improve the situation, you will want to record again to sea 
If your approach does In fact clianga the behavior In question. A teacher may 
need the help of another teacher^ partnt, classroom aide, or even another 
etudent as a classroom recorder. 
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McKEESPORT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
SCHOOL "C" 

I Rationale for "schools within a school" concept 

McKeesport Junior High School presently has an enrollment of 
anproxlmately I6OO students. Fourteen per cent of the student 
body is black. The school is located on the fringe of the pre- 
donanantly black residential area. Up to the time of the imple- 
mentation of the "schools within a school" concopt, there were 
seventy-three faculty members teaching basically nn prade levels 
but working as one large group. In addition to the teaching staff , 
there was a principal with two vice-principals and three guidance 
counselors. 

Under the past organization, many needs of the students were 
not being met. "Because of the large student body, the educational 
process was impersonal with an assembly-line approach. That is, 
students were seen as receptacles of knowledge wherein each teacher 
poured his share of wealth at which tlms the student moved to the 
next station to receive through a similar process. The school 
failed completely in terms of dealing with students as individuals 
erid-rscflirnlzlng~4;hem-.as ...people. wltb-JCe,ellngs and emp t ions. I 
might add, too, that faculty, dealing with each other in sucfi large 
numbers, had great difficulty relating to one another and develop- 
ing a harmonious, unified feeling. Finally, as the school became 
larger and more Impersonal, the discipline problems IncreasedTln 
directly proportional amotmts. 

Recognizing these limitations of having one large Junior high 
school, a "schools within a school" concept was proposed. The re- 
organization would create three schools from the one which had 
existed. Each school would have 500* students which by design 
alone would begin to deal with some of the aforementioned problems. 
Each of the schools would have Its own faculty. Its own guidance 
counselor, and its own instructional leader, hereafter known as 
unit director. The counselor and unit director would comprise the 
leadership team for each school. This team will be responsible 
for identifying the educational, social, and emotional needs of 
their students I planning programs and possible curriculum ch^es 
to meet student needs and to get more involvement} establishing 
personal relationships with every student In that schooli getting 
the faculty more Involved In student Issues and In the students as 
individuals J working with the community to Increase their In- 
volvement and knowledge of school issues j and creating means oy 
which the student can deal with human problems among different 
peoples. 

By having these three "little schools", each with Its own 
faculty team, a greater focus can be placed on the Individual! 
more time can be devoted to him in terms of education and affect. 
Engendered feelings of belonging, of self worth, and of being 
worthy of recognition as an individual by others will arise among 
students . 
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II There are other advantages of the "schools within a school" con- 
cept which are not particular to any educational Institution. 
Summarized they ares 

1. Teachers may discuss In small groups problems that con- 

cern their o>m "little" school. 

2. Teachers can work together more closely on Individual 

problems of students. 

3. Group guicance actlvltties can be better integrated. 

4. A feellnr;: of belonging on the part of each boy and girl 

may be developed, even In a very large high school. 

5. More cooperative planning of learning activities, cm be 

conducted. 

6. Many traffic problems con be eliminated throu^-rh careful 

location of the "little" schools In the Millalni?:,^ 

Other purposes of the "little" schools relating specifically to 
a Junior high school arei 

1. Close relationships are established betvreen the super- 

visor and the staff. 

2. Teachers who work together with a limited numbly: of stu- 

dents become better acquainted with Individual student 
needs and Interests. 

3. There are more opportunities for student participation In 

activities. 

4. There are more opportunities for students at all grade 

levels to participate in school life. 

5. In the unit which Includes all three grades, the seventh 

grade student may profit by the example of the more 
mature student and the ninth grade student has In* 
creased opportunities to assiime leadership roles. 

6. The unit organization retains all the advantages of l^he 

large school in terms of services and all-school o]*- 
gonization. 

7. It enhances the principalis role as educational leader. 

8. The limited size of each unit mokes it possible to carry 

out the faculty-team concept. 
9» It provides better articulation between the small ele- 
mentary school and the large Junior high school. 

10. The large total school enrollment is subdivided into 

\mlts which are comprehensible to the student. 

11. It emphasizes the unity rather thaj; the separateness of 

the several subject departments.*- 

In determining how our "little" ichools should be organized, 
there were two optionst the horizontal alignment which would 
create three schools each of which would have included a single 
grade (examples 7th grade school, 8th grade school, 9th grade 
school), or the vertical alignment which would have seventh, 
eighth, and ninth graders in each one of the three schools. The 
faculty, counselors, and administrators decided on the vertical 
approach to reorganization. 

The vertical approach has certain advantages over the hori- 
zontal. In such an alignment the seventh and eighth graders will 
become more Involved in the little school activities and organlza- 
O tlons. This was not the situation before the change. Also, the 
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yotmgor etudenta can profit by the example of ^he older students 
end the older students can csstuce more responsible and/ or leader- 
chip roles in the school. This could not be effected in a horizon- 
tal approach, trobably more important than any other advantag* is 
the realization that students will remain In one school for all 
three of their Junior high school years. This creates maximum 
personal involvement for both students and teachers in their Inter* 
relationships, 

III Organizing the "little" schools 

A, Nflunea of the schools 

Each of the schools was assigned a letter of the alphabet. Con- 
«equently, for purposes of designation, there are schools "A", 
"B", and "C", I am the unit director of school "C" and the 
counselor for this school is Wise Shirley Smith, hach of the 
\xnlt directors and each of the counselors weie placed together 
by mutual agreement. The role of the counselor will bo di«- 
cussed at length in a following section. A general descrip- 
tion of the unit director's role is listed on the following 
pages, 

B, Selection of staff 

The selection of staff for sohool "C" was done primarily by 
the faculty itself. To create a situation where most could 
feel at ease and comforteble, the faculty was asked to write 
a letter to the one unit director of the three that he felt 
he could best work with and with whom he felt he could best 
help students. Before the time of the teachers' aeleotlona, 
everyone Tcnew that each school woidd be vertically aligned 
thus eliminating the variable of "preferred grade level" in 
the selection process. Each teacher chose not knowing «»t 
which grade level he would or could be. 

Also, before selection, I had an opportunity to discuss some 
of my ideas with several faculty members. I felt that If they 
had a general Idea of how I was thinking, what my expectations 
are, and what part everyone played In the entire process, they 
would be in a better position to make a valid choice for them- 
selves. As a result, all those who chose to work with me, 
chose me for much the same reasons as I would have chosen them. 

I will mention a few characteristics that I sought In each 
teaoher« Dealing with and discussing these traits will be re- 
served to areas such as methodology and curricula develop- 
ment, however. Flexibility Is very important in a teacher. 
Primarily, flexibility is the ability to to change one »s be- 
havior, methodology, or curricula. It affords more freedom 
In the classroom for both teacher and student, for any time 
change is needed, it can happen without apprehension and with- 
out being burdened with traditionalism. 

One's desire to experiment is also vital nurtured in the class- 
room in an atmosphere In which students feel confident enough 
to share their ideas and beliefs. Positive reinforcement of 
O students' expressing of their feelings and attitudes, and 

ERjC positively reinforcing Individuality induces a creative cll- 



Job Description 
Little School Instructional Leader 



To be responsible foj- the development of faculty supervision 
and in-service progra.'ris of his school. 

To be responsible for the organization ox parent and ccxrununity 
groups to hclir-advise the school on what they feel ure the 
needs of the students and to cocununicate school prO(^r,rGn:s tn 
the cOfTjnunity^ 

To be responsible for the discipline of his school Yy working 
closely with the faculty in preventing problems. 

To be responsible for the counseling program of the school 
and work closely with the assigned counselor and teacher to 
achieve this end. 

To be responsible for maintaining adequate supplies and in- 
structional materials for the school. 

To help select staff ner.bers involved with his school. 

To be responsible for scheduling his school within the confines 
assigned tine in shared areas, (cafe • gj'Ti - etc.) 

To be responsible for developing a faculty senate for the purpose 
of reviewing the curriculum and activities program for the pur- 
pose of updating r>-/ing1ng and Innovuting. 

To work with the student to help pn)vide n h^'althy i;diool rolu- 
tionsf)lp condunlve to good learning. 



mate. The teacher's ability to be creative Is so very Impor- 
tant In terms of the students because the classroom teacher is 
often the ideal and/cr identification figure for his students. 

Orientation of ntaff 

Several approaches vjere used to orientate the staff in general. 
Initially, faculty meetings were planned to discuss a "little" 
school concep t and hov; this concept could be irnplen^ented in 
HcKeecp^rt. At one of these faculty meetin.js, a telephone con- 
tact rnr^ -^An to a principal of a school with this concept. He 
gave uo invaluable infor?iat1on in terms of aaoptin;/ such a pro- 
gram and in terms of r,ome of his experlencos in hir, ovm "little 
school" sot-*up. 

Our large faculty was then divided into tv/o teanis of nporoxi- 
mately eight people each. Each team v:as comprised of at least 
one administrative person and one counselor, and teachers from 
the various academic and special areas. The purpci^en of these 
tv/o teams I to visit schools which currently arc "schools with- 
in a school", to evaluate these pro^:rams , and to report to the 
general faculty what they have obseirved. These groups visited 
four school with such concepts and reported back to those 
faculty members v;ho did not have the opportunity to go. It was 
felt that visiting these schools and seelncT them functioning 
v/ould create more Interest and be more meaningful than hiring 
consultants to come and "tell" us about this type of organiza- 
tion. 

Literature was also provided as resource material. The general 
faculty had an opportunity to read various articles and books 
on the subject and to discuss this material v;ith their col- 
loaKues, 

After this determination of which faculty members would work 
vjlth me in school "C", I began my c:^ orientation through a 
series- of "little faculty" meetings and handouts which 1 shared 
with them. We began to deal with the "team concept" in teach- 
ing and guidance, the intensity with which we could concentrate 
on a smaller student body, and how we could develop methodology 
and curricula v/hich v/ould best meet the needs and motivational 
interests of the students. ^?e, in school "C", have had three 
r>uch meetings to date Including one full day of in-service. Vie 
have established committees in the areas of curriculum and 
rules to get student, faculty, and community Involvement, V/ork- 
Ing together as a smaller team has created in us a unifying fac- 
tor and a feeling of belonging. Teacher and student attitudes 
toward school and toward dealing with each other appear to be 
improving tremendously in our group* Everyone has' more energy 
and more interest in the task of improving the school and 
making it the best place' to learn and to teach. This positive 
feeling is due, to a grwat degree, to the fact that everyone on 
some level is part of the decision making process. Having a 
say as to what and how things happen establishes a feeling of 
concern and dedication in those who share the power. 
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students were assigned to each school on the basis of a feeder 
systen of certain elementary schools* Each little school wds 
assl^med as the reciple^nt of certain eler.antary arthoola. 
Theso elementary schools will always feed into t^.a sar.o ''lit- 
tle" school. Hoping tc have aa random a sanple of students 
from our district in each school, pains were taken to assign 
students to particular little schools so that althour'. we nay 
not strictly have random samples of our entire population of 
students, they are , at least, heterogeneous jroup3. 

The elomontary schools which feed into school "C- are the 
McCavo, Third Street, lioiol. Archer, and Highland schools, 
ill though thore was bias In the selection process, these ele- 
mentary schools, when placed together as a .-roup in a little 
school, are very typical of the entire population. 

Groupp in our school will be hetero^^eneouu by desi/^rn* I was 
very much opposed to hionOfVeneous grouping because it lacks 
two characteristics that heterogeneity possesses • In homo- 
/{eneous situations student:s become labeled j^enerally as good, 
average, or bad* In this systen one becomes pigeon-holed in- 
to one of tl'iree categories and has no chance of movement among 
the three tracts* Also, I would not want to hatie the responsi- 
bility of making a decision, for example, as to whether a- stu- 
doat is low avora(/o in ability or hi^^h in the poor tract. 
There are too many variables involved in this decision-making 
process, and once a student is labeled, he tends to react in 
ways detrimental to his educational and emotional (crowth. F<5r 
example, otudonts in hi^^hor tracts may begin to underachieve 
bocauno they have already made it to the highest tract and 
fe'il no nood to perform; their goal is already attained^ The 
student in the lower tract is stigmatized because) he has been 
judged to be inferior in academic ability; thus, any motiva- 
tion that did exist is all but extinct once a student realizes 
he cannot ii^prove in the eyes of the schools 

Another drawback of homogeneous grouping for mo is that it al- 
lows very little contact among students of different ability 
levels. Hotero/zonoity enhances another dynamic in the class- 
room - that of students helping other students to learn. The 
"faster" student feels gratified by being able and willing to 
help another, and the "slower" student relates more easily to 
peers and sees that people ai?e willing to help. Both students 
profit by the fact that they can learn about people who might 
be different in terms of interesJ^3 and motivation* 

"in making a decision as to how to place or assign students to 
the various 'houses' , one word of caution might be Important 
for school administrators at this point* It is the Judgement 
of the authors that each of the 'little schools' should truly 
be a cross section of the student body* Ability grouping by 
'little schools' is not recommended because each of the units 
would then tend to be stereotyped as acadomlc or non-academic, 
the 'bright' school or the 'slow' school* Many problems can 
arise if students and parents feel there has been any discrimi- 
natory Judgements Involved in the placement of students within 
the school* 8 subdivisions* The authors have even experienced 
a few parents who are convinced that some discrlminatiwn has 



taken place even where a random selection process has been 
employed. Organizing "little schools around ability group* 
ing also Involves certain dangers to staff morale. A wise 
principle to follow Is that no Ulttle school' unit should 
ever bo allowed to become a ^ damping /;round' for ability, 
scholastic, or behavioral problems. The entire program is 
onhancod if each Uiouse^ encompasses a 'little of every- 
thing' so that all staff members share the problems, chal- 
lenges, and excitement of the total Job of public school 
teaching v/hich is committed to the instruction of all child- 
ren of all nf the people. Although some administrators may 
be tempted to adapt the 'little school' approach to some ex- 
isting 'track' program whereby one 'little school' contains 
the college preparatory group and another the vccationally- 
bound group, etc., this approach is strongly opposed by the 
authors. This is not to say, however, that a certain amount 
of ability grouping cannot be implemented within the 'little 
school' or for the entire school as a wholo^^ 3 

Physical Space 

McKoesport Junior High School is an extremely large building 
containing three flonrs. Each school will have its own florr 
as much as is possible. However, there are some limitations. 
By assigning' each school to a floor, the traffic problem" is' 
obviously lessened. Shared areas such as the gyms, the two 
cafeterias, the foreign language rooms^ music rooms, industri 
al arts rooms, home economics rooms, and the library make it 
necessary for some traffic to exist between the floors^ 

School "C" will bo on the bottom or first floor of the build- 
ing. This school, because of the limited space, v/111 also be 
the smallest of the three schools. Limited space Ifj a result 
of the first floor housing two gymnasiums, two cafeterias, 
tiiroe Industrial arts rooms, and two economics rooms^ All 
those areas will be shared by the three schools with t^e ex-» 
ception of the tv/o cafeterias. One rf them will bo used by 
school "C" only# This will give .-^n? f'-^eedom in terms of 
scheduling our lunch periods. All the otho;* shared areas 
v/hich exist on cur school's floor are cl#se together and 
cbould not interfere with the inoJvidual identity of our 
school if goo*d traffic patterns are created^ 

The first floor, school ^C*' propor, has twelve classrooms 
(the floor plan of the first floor is on the following 
page). I will have two additional clas srooms ( rooms 200 and 
201) on the second floor to house my reading department 
and one classroom (room 302) on the third floor for my art 
teacher. Art is being housed on the third floor with the 
other two art rooms because each room has certain equipment 
peculiar to that room* By housing all three rooms together, 
the art teachers may elect to trade rooms to further enhance 
that work which they are doing. 

The twelve classrooms in school '^C" proper, the first floor, 
must house the three teams of teachers in our school. Each 
team is composed of an English, history, science, and math 
teacher with one of these teachers serving as team leader. 
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Ab Indicated on the floor plan on the folloving i>age, the science depart- 
i^^ent is housed together while the other faculty is arranged according to 
the team in which they ore* Since we have only three rcocns equipped for 
science claeses, it was impossible to house the science staff with their 
Individual teams* 

Our physical education staff members (one male^ one female) are housed in 
either gym, Since these gyms are shared areas, our physical education 
teachers will float between the gyms, 

Tm Objectives of our school 

1) To promote student development of skills in the different acadetaic areas, 
and to establish a general education background in required courses such 
as English, math, history, and science, 

2) To develop the affective as well as the academic areas of the students. 

3) To help the student gain a realistic insight into his capabilities and 
def-tet^ciea so that he can better assess his educational and vocational 
plsns. 

k) To create courses of Interest to the students so that they can broaden 
their knowledge in more areas than a typical schedule might ollw. 
(These courses would take the form of mini-courses. ) 

5) To give opportunities for students to mature through an extra-curricular 
program of activities and organizations. 



III. CURRICULUM (See attached sheets which follow) 

A primary concern regarding curriculum is its relevance to the students. In 
our last couple faculty meetings we have been brain-storming what subject 
matter (excluding methodology) would be relevant to our students. 

One of the concerns was expressed by a group of black students in our present 
ninth grade* They wanted more black issues included in the subjective areas. 
A committee was formed to Investigate the issue and as a result our eighth 
grade Aiaerican History will include more black contributions, and one option 
in history for our ninth graders will be a humanlties-tninorities course in 
place of Pennsylvania History. 

Other suggestions made to gain student interest will be offered in the form 
of mini-courses • Biese do not appeeur on our curriculum sheets. A group of 
students, the house senate (see insert following curriculum), and the adminis- 
trative team \rt.ll arrive at a series of "small" courses which will be taught 
ceTTtain days a week for a given number of weeks. For example, there might be 
a ipreat interest among students for a drug abuse mini-course. The course will 
be structtured as to when during the week it will meet and how many weeks it 
will last. These couarses are open for all students in our school. 

Coring the curriculum is another way to demonstrate the relationship mong the 
different subjects • Using the team approach makes It possible to relate all 
content areas to each other because the teams meet weekly to staff the students 
and to determine how they can intertwine their subject matters. 
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HcXcespflrt Junicar High School 
1600 Cornell Street, KcKce sport, Pa, 
678-9506 

subject request schfjule 
ssveihTh grade 

1971-1P72 

All coursen meet five periods per vook for the entire year 
uiaeoD doainnatcd otheruiso. Phyoical cducati-jn Includes 
t\JO periods "of ejto and ono period of health per veeV- 
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AGE: September 1, 1971 
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McKEESPORT jraiOR HIGH SCHOOL 
1600 Corr.oll Strcot, McKocsport, Pa, 
678-9506 

SUBJECT RI55UE3T SCIiEDULE 
ZlQWni CPADE 
1971-1S>72 



SEX 



First ■ Midcllo Initial 

vr,:r:icm irj:':Bsn date o? birth _ 



STUD EM? 
LOCKSl # 



AGE}' September 1, 1?71 



ELECTIVE 
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, .^!^ Uoeta two ptrloda per week ■ • ; ;, ■ • ' 
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Treating curriculum in this manner, we give relevance to the content as 
observed by the student. Previously, relevance was discussed in terms of 
student interest and student reality; here, relevance takes on the meaning of 
being important because it is an integral part of the entire learning process. 

All other information concerning curriculum can be obtained free: the inserted 
sheets. These sheets will indicate what subjects are tajoght and which are 
required or elective. I piUTposely omitted student involvement and motivation 
which are directly influenced by relevant material. Both will be discussed 
a great length in the next section dealing with methodology. I chcse to relate 
involvement and motivation in terms of methodology because in this area there 
is much more freedom, where as in curriculum too often we are bound by law 
or school district policy around the "what" of the curriculaTi. The "how" or 
methods afford us more freedom for experimentation. 



IV. METHODOr/WY 

\le have been discussing methodology at all of our meetings. Generally, without 
regard to techniques, we have decided to avoid an old traditional method and 
to focus on one of the relatively innovative one. The traditional classroom 
dynamic has been for the teacher to lecture and for the student to absorb, 
write down, and retell that which was said at him. We plan to avoid this type 
of student-teacher "interaction". As a very viable alternative, we will become 
more^dlscQssiofi" 5flentated^to'"make the Interaction more- personal and -affective. 
Breaking the class into smaller groups will create the atmosphere we desire. 
Smaller groups will not only increase involvement around student-teacher inter- 
action, but will also create maximum interaction among the students themselves. 
These changes from the traditional will bring about a self -motivation process 
that did not exist generally on the part of the student. We should also 
realize a larger investment made by the student toward his classwork and his 
school because we, as educators, will demonstrate a concern for the student 
as on individual with social and emotional needs ae well as academic ones. 
The result will be on atmosphere more condusive to learning for all. 

A. Team Approach 

This approach to learning will give us the opportunity to become more 
intensely involved with each student personally. Weekly, each tesm will 
meet to staff the students who are blocked around them (scheduling will 
be flexible enough to permit more such meetings if necessary). Here, 
teachers will discuss students who share a common bond, they all have this 
same group of teachers, and these teachers all have this saine block of 
students. ISiese teachers con share their observations of student's behavior 
and determine methods which they all can use to cope with him. They can 
discuss an individual's interests, maturity level, and emotional status; 
and then begin as a team to develop means to help the student and to create 
individual programmed instruction to meet his needs. The small groiqp 
method will allow us to tend toward individualized instruction. In some 
areas such as reading and math, individualized instruction to meet indivi- 
dual needs will be the general method of instruction. 

Since staffing is a new experience for our faculty, the co'inselor and I 
plan to meet with the separate teams and discuss the possibilities such 
staff ings leave if the focus is one of a positive nature; what we con do 
to help the individual. This is one area in which the counselor is of 
immense importance • She can fidso, through the team, develop a "team 
^ concept" of guidance. The team and the counselor decide how to act and 
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react with an individual student, and thus he receives more intense hplp 
than is possible without the team. 

B. Inductive Technique 

We see learning as a change in "behavior. Accepting this premise, the 
function of tho school is to produce desirable change, and thus the role 
of the teacher becomes one of change agent. This represents a different 
view of the teacher's role as one of creating a sitiiation in which learning 
can occur rather than the role of the teacher is a "teller". 

Providing an atmosphere in which students can experience learning and make 
generalizations froa those concepts which are learned is vital. Learning 
through experience and discov-ory rather than being told the necessarj' data 
is the inductive technique. This method to learning will be iap.lemented in 
our science and aath classes where less emphasis will be placed on the 
deductive approach. 

An inevitable question is: "Which is the better approach, the 
deductive or the inductive?" The response must be first that 
each has its place, and second, that research has not always 
provided a clear-cut answer. However, the preponderance of 
evidence, when other aspects of learning in addition to scores 
jjO^^chisvement tests are considered, tends to fnvor inductive 
learning processes "over deductive. ' As early as' 1913 Winch 
attempted to discover whether one method was generally more 
desirable than the other. Those of his subjects who received 
their instruction via the deductive process did achieve tetter 
test scores than those taught by the inductive process when both 
were tested using familiar types of materials. However, when the 
materials were unfamiliar but relevant, the test scores of young- 
sters taught by the inductive mc-thod were super j or to thor.e taught 
by the deductive method. It would appear, then, that these children 
who learn generalizations by inductive processes v/lll more likely 
be able to transfer the generalizations previously learned to new 
situations than those who develop their generalizations by deductive 
processes. Winch's findings have been repeated many tirrei;, yet there 
is much work remaining for interested investigators; the full effect- 
iveness of these two approaches to classroom instruction has never 
been thoroughly explored. Nevertheless, the trend in instruction is 
very definitely toward the greater use of inductive procedures, 
examples being' some of the recently developed national^ curriculum 
projects for the Junior high school level such as the "introductory 
Physical Science Course" and "From Subject to Citi-ien," produced by 
Educational Cervices, Incorporated; and t{ie CMSG Mathematics Program, 
all of which exnpasize discovery methods. 

C. Inquiry Approach 

Our science classes will begin to use this approach in the coming school 
year. Generally, Inquiry begins with something the student can not 
explain, is permitted to collect data and build hypotheses, test these 
hypotheses out, and construct theories or generalizations from his 
experience. 

Schuman has identified three conditions which are absolutely 
essential to the successful use of inquiry procedures in the 
O classroom. These factors are focus, freedom, and data. 
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flj.rfC-.e'.i to soT.pthL.M^ ca:inot eypl^J ri or und'-TTCar.d or -O got^'^ 
Tcariir^ful proble"-. /.'haiever it is '^ifit occupi»-s t n^. puril^s 
att^*ntlon should require accoii'^odaiior. prior to fissi'-iil^it: or ; 
r.O' T'usl be face^i v/i':h a dJscrei^sncy for '-.hicri his co£:niciv^* 
petto (MS are inaooquate. The ']ii:cr'^panc^-, i.e., learning 
experir-'tO'^', :iust lh; select^ • csrf.^f-illy ir^ or:i'^r th^- xre 
tension creaLod vrlll I'^ad i. action rather Lnan :d frus:ra".ie>i 
a : id i'^irno b i 1 i za t i o n . 

The fro/^don to g^'ner ii«ta, r.o :.cct hypotherjcs, to pur^juo 
: :it'*r"3t Inj lea^s ^^v^^.e to trie poi.-.t of posoi:^lc enroarrasr;"^f>n- 
is .'ssen-cial to ineuiry, .'itr'out frev-doT. ti e^'f can bt^ r.o ! 'i.:'iiry 
v/ort:!y of the narip, I'Veedoir- to i:.'pairo aloo drears co?;.s' 'V>ra"ior 
atnu respect for tr e Uitcllectual ef^oits of eacii child, ihclud-inf; 
his ri^ht ^rr. ^reedon is no^ to be e-^uated v;i.h lic^^nse, 
of course, and in the besinnir^g the child may find his freedoiTi 
dif:i.-:ult to handle, especially if he has been reared in fi^-^ 
conventional classroom. The fact that learnir^ to -nar.a^e 
freedoni — or . o ask probing v^estl-on? 'o net '"-asy for th^^ 
child should not be caur^e for d'^nyin^ hi:n the opportunity to 
l<iarn. 

Data in larg^e and satisfying a-toun^s ar^^ r-ss^-nttal for any 
irriuiry proc^dur*^. T-ie Irritations to both intelligent 
in^.uiry and full intellectual d^^v^'lopr.er.t an- apparent :f 
the only vxper L'^-nc^, the sole sourcj of data, is a textbO'^kr 
conscoucntly, a wealth of r::?.teriel is not a luxury, but a 
nec^ssity,^? 

ine flexible, open-ended, experiunta] approach that induction and :nr:uiry 
rejuire v/ill do rtuch to -encourage cr*^ativity in eacn student. 

A. Tine roi.e of change f-gent has bo'^n previously discussed H.nd'*r the section 
on methodology (see 17, 3) 

B. As a helper 

Also previously discussed was the role of the teacher as helper or 
facilitator. Through our develonr^ent of curriculum and rrierhodology 
v/e are a^^oiding roles of the teacher as "teller" and "fountain of 
Knov/ledge" and focusing on his role of ne]ping students to learn and 
leelping create an atmosphere in which students are motivated and eag^r 
to learn. To be sure, the tea cher is t he key to the success or failure 
of our progra?^* •v^uot'^ ('ochools Within A School, p» 

C. As a positive reinforcer 

Another i'nage we are trying to destroy is one of disciplinarian, //o 
believe we can avoid this image by constructing rul*;s wiiich arc fair. Just, 
and pertinent (discussed under section on discipline) and by reinforcing 
positive attitudes and behaviors. The framework for our attitude h.es been 
the insert which follows entitled "Helping the teacher control classroom 
behavior," 



HEtPING THE TEACHER CONTROL CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR 



At the same tlss he applied the rod behind the woodshed. Grandfather was alao 
applying one of the basic prtnciples of behavior modification: "behavior 
is influenced by its consequences/' Biit today's psychologists are emphazing 
tactics that Grandmother nay have used with even more success: smiles, 
praise, and en occasional cookie for good behavior. She didn't call them 
"positive reltiforcers," but she knew the method worked. 

The trouble with punishment, explains PR3P*s new guide to behavior modification 
(RSS, Hov^9), Is that *Vhile it nay cut down on questionable behavior, it 
doesn't necescarily create productive results," Sometimes, too, the child's 
desire for attention is greater than his dread of punishment. Once in a while 
it even mkes him a hero in the eyes of his peers. For all these reasons, 
behavioral engineers today prefer to accentuate the positive. 

' Tlie more promptly reinforcement follows an act, the more c f fectivt it vill 
be," suggests Drs. Edward Glaser and Irvin 6. Sarason in PKi r's kit No. 18, 
"Reinforcing Productive Classroom Behavior A Teacher's Guide to Beha ior 
Modification." 

What's a Positive Reinforcer ? '"These include smiles, pats, winks, verbel 
approval, tangible rewards, earned points and stars, and the appreciation of 
peers," explain the authors. "They are intended to encourage productive 
behavior. The only way to know if a reinforcer is positive is to observe its 
effects on the behavior that follows* If it increases the strength of the 
desired behavior, it is a positive reinforcer ..." 

Shaping If a disruptive child refuses to do the kind of things you's like to 
reinforce, look for tiny steps in the right direction and reinforce those 
instead. For eacample, a child who disrupts the class by singing loudly can 
be positively reinforces for hunaing softly. 

"This Btty seem somewhat unfair because even soft humning when the class in 
engaged in other tasks is not conductive to a productive classroom atmosphere. 
Yet, a gradual shaping process characterises most of human development/' 
observe the authors. "Skillful and patient shaping can ultimately prove to 
be highly effective." 

Changing Re in forcers "Continued reinforcement of the same kind may lose 
its effectiveness." PREP cautions. "In that case, it's time to try another 
approach. For exan^le* you can change the stimulus materials (a different 
book) or the reinforcer (stars Instead of free time). But you sh ould change 
o nly one thing or you won't know what Is bringing about Improvement . 

Schedules of Reinforcement '"Once behavior has been established It Is more 
effective to give the reinforcer only some of the time rather than every time. 
If the child never knows whether the reinforcement is coming, he won't be 
disappointed on the one hand or bored on the other. The time to shift to 
partcial reinforcement Is before the reinforcer haslost Its power ... 

Extinction "In some cases, simply Ignoring unproductive behavior Is effective 
In extinguishing it. That is, nonreinforcement of a given behavior tends to 
lead to Its esctlnctlon." 



»rht> Hcnf- To of Behavior Modlf icfttloo PHEp euggcsta the foUovlng five stepo 
to teachers vho want to try behavior codification techniques in the classrooin: 
1) Esteblloh 'Reasonable and ethical goals;** 2) Make specific, clear, and 
fair rules for the clase •'with real ccnslderatlon for the * input' of puplla" 
3) Oboerve and record behavior; 4) Increaac productive behavior; 5) Decrease 
unproductive behavior. 

P^^"^,^^^ ft"g<^<^<^tftl approach^ PPKP deflcrlbea the experience of a ftroup of 

four frcachora in the satng gchool \:ho have attreed to try behavior rodif icatlon, 

T hr> j^roup idea h n g advnntnr:'?ti, PgycholoRicallY, it helpo t o knov you^^ 

n ot alone in unfr.millar territory , ll-chanlcally, it helpa to have an outdlde 

•'obaervcr" eonxstitnca who underctcnda what you're trying to do. 

Establishing Reaflonable and Ethical Goals "Disruptive children can be 
carxagcd, but if behavior ccodif Ication is used to make children confom to a 
rigid idea of goodnees or to squelch creativity or to force sterile compliance, 
the coot of an orderly clasaroosi csay be too high, "the authors warn. In 
deciding what*o reasonable end ethical, the teacher needs to ask herself: 

**^7hat kird of student behavior interferes with learning, and what kind is 
annoying but essentially hanaless? 

**now cuch classroom freedcia can bo peroitt^ without interfering with the 
richto of other students? 

**Should silence be maintained whlls children are working, or should "reasonable 
coisrunlcat ion" ass>ng students be pemittod? 

>>• 

T/*Are clasoroom regulation for the benefit of the students or for the teacher's 
cotnfort and convenience? 

**Are you thinking of how the dlsrjptlve child can be helped to learn better, 
not Just how his disruptive behavior can be decreased? 

Kxkins^ class rules *'Some teachers feel that this approach does not fit 
their style, ''the authors concede, %^lla others consider it a productive 
to chn i que . Often a class can j>artlcipate fully in^maklng^its own rules 
for cond uct and the relnforccra that apply to_lt. , The rules can be cooperatively 
darlvod. posted i n a conspicuous place, and used as a group learning experience. '' 
A few hints: Keep the rules chort; five or six are enough, fewer for younger 
children; review them with the claas "at tloos other than when conveone has 
ni£bchaved." 

Observing and Recor ding Behavior Ones jrou have observed and identified a 
specific behavior as disruptive, keep an objective record of how often It occurs. 
•TTou need to record regularly, perhaps In 15 or 30 minute periods, over a 
period of eeveral days, perhaps even as long as 2 weeks. This Is necessary 
to establish a baseline, or departure point . . * Later, as ynu institute 
techniques to Ic^jrove the situation, you will want to record aga^n to see 
If your approach does lo fact clmngs the behavior In question. A teacher may 
need the help of another teacher » parent, classroom aide, or even another 
student as a classroom recorder. 



Incrca8ln<» Productivo Behavior "Catch the children being productive. This 
la the crux of the natter . . . Point out productive behavior for the class. 
Try to praioe the children vho ere paying attention . , . There arc a number 
of words and acts that shew approval. Although at first you cay feel you're 
praising co cuch it sounds phony, it becomes more natural with tlcie. Giving 
praise for honest improvement ien't phony . • . Devise individualized effective 
rotnforcora for each of your ptspils. Bach of your youngsters io different, 
and vftiaCriay bo enjoyable or regarding for one ia not neceooarily co for 
cnothcr. Observing what tho child does when he can freely choose can givo 
you idcaa for positive rcinforccro* 

"Try contingency contracts. Scr^tirgs teachers and pupils can work out 
conjra^to or fonnal a^rccinents. 7he standards ^ set down in a contract should 
not be too hif>h and the rc^rards not^setTat^ too threat a distance * . 

pQc reasing Unproductive Behavior ''Although it's difficult to do at first. 
Ignoring dlcruptiva behavior often can bo very effective in extinguishing 
it . . . Any behavior that doea not threaten the safety of another pupil 
usually can h<* ignored . • . 

'^Sor^ beh/tvfor cannot be irnored . The class should know what behavior is 
clearly out of bounds . . . (and) will result in isolation or expulsion fvom 
tho classroom . . * 

"A general caution on the '"how-to" of behavior modification is: Don*t try 
to do too imich . By attetrptlng too cany changes at once you can fail to achieve 
any of thcm« Difficult probletsa eltould be discussed with someone who has 
liad erperlcnce in thio kind of technique. Look to resource materials and 
knowledgeable consultanto for epcclfic suggestions* The consultant will be 
in a far better positi^on to help you if you have operationally defined, ob- 
served, and recorded camples of the behavior about which you are concerned. 

For PREP Kit #18, produced by USOZ^o Ilational Center for Educational Comati* 
nlcation, "Reinforcing Productive Classroom Behavior«^a Teacher's Guide to 
Behavior Modification," contact tha PREP representatives in your own state 
department of education. 
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D« As a part of the counseling team 

Much of this role vas discussed under the team approach in methodology. 
Because the teachers are in such close contact with the counselor through 
team meetings and classroom visits^ the teachers will naturally become an 
arm of the counselor and they will deal vlth students in a similar manner* 
Any prescription vhich can be observed as helping a student can be in5)le- 
mented by the entire team^ the counselor^ and the unit director. 

£• As a member of a team 

Each teacher in an academic area will be a member of a team with all the 
special teachers actually being a part of all teams since they will have 
all the students in school "C" iH class. 

Vbe teacher will be responsible to the team in terms of observing behavior^ 
attitudes and attitude changes^ interest^ and motivation in his students so 
that he may be prepared to discuss and hopefully resolve that vhich is 
pertinent. 

From each team the teachers themselves will choose their own team leaders. 
Since it is critical that the team leader be considered as extremely rs<- 
sponsibls and posess leadership qualities, I decided to permit each team 
to choose its own team leader. These teams will choose the perscm they 
feel can best effect the team concept and they vlU have more of an invest- 
ment In their teams and team leaders since they had the power to control in 
which team they are and to decide who the leader will be. By sharing the 
power in such decisions, I increase faculty involvement and display the 
concept that we are a team with a specific goal: helping our students. 

P. Teacher in extra-curricular activities 

Our school win have an activities director who will coordinate all acti- 
vities and organizations in our school. 

We will also have a publicity manager who will serve '■several functions. He 
will be in charge of our school newspaper, he will be responsible for dis- 
seminating any knowledge or news about our school to the community, and he 
will coordinate our part of the yearbook which is shared by all three little 
schools. 



VI. ROLE OF THE COUNSELOR 

A. To do individual counseling within the school. 

B. To consult with teachers regarding students, cuniculum, and methodology • 

C. To chair the policy committee (see discipline). 

Df To conduct group counseling sessicms to meet the needs of the students. 
These groups may be discussion, task-oriented, sensitivity, or process. 

E. To help the unit-director with the primary focus of the counselor dealing 
around affective issues. 

F. To be a member of the advisory committee to the unit*director. 
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6* To help atudenta determine their course selections by running small groiQ)S 
on course selection and course interest* 

H« To house ctll records and reports of student progress. 



Vn. SCHEDULDia 

A. Each class will be approximately fifty minutes in length with an additional 
ten minutes attached to period I for role to be taken and announcements to 
be xeaA. This eliminates the homeroom period and gives me more time to be 
used in a more constructive manner* 

B* Ttie school day will consist of seven periods* 

C* Each of the periods can be used as blocks of time in the seventh grade 
since these students will move by section around a team of teachers* 

D* The student class load is greatly determined by vhich grade he is in 
(consult curriculum insert sheets)* 

E* !I!lie teacher will teach five regular classes and will be available to teach 
mini courses and to assume other school duties (ex* cafeteria duty)* 

F* The students of our school will eat in Cafeteria B* Each lunch period 

will be approximately twenty minutes in length* With three such periods, I 
can feed entire study body in one hour* 

G* To begin scheduling my school, I must first obtain a master schedule of 
vhen my students can use those areas designated as shared* From there I 
can build my individual student *s and teacher's schedules* 

R* Seventh Grade Scheduling* 

1* Students in our seventh grade will travel in sections* I am tiying to 
ease the great change from the elementary self «*contained classroom to the 
previous individual scheduling and changing classrooms and teachers as 
was the case* By having these students travel by sectim and be 
blocked around a team of teachers, the transition frcm elementary to 
Junior high school vlU be less traumatic* 

2* I vlll have approximately 1^0 students In my 7th grade* This population 
win be split into five heterogeneous sections of approximately thirty 
students in each section* 

3* My primary focus in scheduling this grade is to attempt to make the 
elementary- Junior high school transition much easier than was the case 
previously* 

I* Eighth Grade Scheduling 

1* Eighth graders vlll be individually scheduled to provide for the increase 
in electives at this level and to initiate more responsibility placed on 
the student as an individual* Individual scheduling also affords the 
student contact vith many more of his peers during the school day* 
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2* All eighth graders vlll have the same team of teachers, but they vlU 
have these teachers vith different members of their eighth grade class* 
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3« Total 8th grade population la approximately 150 students. Considering 
placement Into various electlves and Into the shaired areas ^ I estimate 
a class size of about 26 at this level. 

J. Ninth Grade Scheduling 

1. The emphasis at this level will be cm the transition from Junior to 
senior high school. 

2. Many electlves and alternatives in required courses are offered on 
this level (see curriculum Inserts). 

3. Students vlll also be given cm opportunity to demcKistrate- their 
responsibility by having time during the school day to talk and meet 
with other students on an informal basis. 

km The team approach will be used as much as Is possible on this level. 
Because of the abundance of electlves, the teams will not be as rigid 
l.vre as they are cm the other two levels. 

K. Tentative Time Schedule 

1st period 8:U0 - 9:^*0 (additioneil 10 minutes) 

2nd period 9:^ - 10:30 

3rd period 10:30 - 11:20 
kth period 



kk 11:20 - U:l*0l 



kB 11:1*0 - li2:0Qj\ two blocks during hth period 

1*C 12:00 - 12:20^ 

5th period 12:20 • 1:00 
6th period 1:00 - 1:50 
7th period 1:50 - 2'M 

1. With the addition of approximately 20 minutes to move among classes, 
the students' day should end at 3:00. 

2. Teachers will have from 3:00 to 3:^ day to meet In teams, to 
meet by academic area, to help Individual students^ to hold parent 
conferences, or to have a faculty meeting of our school. 

3. Student's day 8:1*0 to 3:00 
If. Teacher's day 8:35 to 3:1*0 



VII* OBGANIZATIGRS AND ACTIVITIES 
At Puxpose of: 

These extra-curricular activities and organizations will provide for the 
total Involvement of the student in a social atmosphere. We believe this 
phase of our total program is extremely inrportant because It provides 
students with an opportunity to Interact and to voxk with others in a more 
infoimal atmosphere. This area lends Itself to the social growth of the 
students. Pwvlously we atten^ted to provide for the emotional and 
Q academic needs. 
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By creating more school related interests for the students, we anticipate 
that the students will have a better opinicm of the school and ccmceive 
of the school as a ero\xp of people who are interested in meeting all of their 
needs. Changing student.i* negative attitudes toward school has been a per*- 
vading concern of much of this paper. OSiese organizations and activities are 
means by which we as educators can meet informally with the students and 
hopefully create for students a more positive outlook toward school. 

This area of our program also reinforces a feeling of belongingness . 
Students will feel a part of a smaller group, and they can identify with the 
school through the organizations and activities of our school. 

B« Kinds of: 

1. Athletic programs will be shared by all schools with the exception of 
intramurals which will be unique to each school. 

2. Our school will have its own newspaper run by the students under the 
supervision of the publicity manager. 

3. The student government will coordinate these organizations and activities 
with the Activities Director and they will be the llason between the 
students and administration Just as the team leaders will be the llason 
between the teachers and the administration. Lines of communication will 
be open by means of the school senate which will be composed of these 
students, the team leaders, the counselor, and the unit-director. 

Since the athletic programs are largely, but not coa5>letely dominated 
by males, a Y-Teens will be instituted to meet female needs. Through 
this organization can come a "pep club" for athletic events. 

3. We also plan to open a "student store" in our school. Space has already 
been allotted for this purpose, and it will be run by the students and 
activities director. Initial capital for the purchasing of items will be 
obtained through fund raising activities at the beginning of our school 
year. (Ex. dances, bake sales, car washes, etc.). Selling of Items 
such as gym bags, T-shirts, sweat shirts, and boc* covers with our school 
naioe on them will Increase the unity of our student body and enchance 
the feeling of belongingness. 

C. Summation 

The activities and organizations Just mentioned are by no means the totality 
of our range In this facet of school life. These are siinply a few which 
came readily to mind. Any other concepts can be lotpleDiented as the students 
and/or the faculty feel necessary. However, all such institutions should 
come through the coordinator of this integral part of school life; namely, 
the activities director. 



Vin. eWDBIT INVQLVB(E»T IN THE SCHOOL AS A TOSALm 

A. An advisory committee of five students is functioning to get feedback from 
the student body around curzlcular and mini -courses. 

This same committee will meet monthly with the counselor and unit-director 
concerning student and school affairs. I believe I should mention that this 
committee also has repx^sentation from €l11 tbn elemntaxy schools vhLch 
feed Into our school. 
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C. The student govexiiment will be the voice of the student body and will 
initiate activities and functions of student interest 

D« Our rules and regulations committee designed as an advisory committee to 

the unit director in this area also includes five students as well as teachers, 
community people, and our counselor. This committee is presently functioning, 
but its orientation is the future in terms of the next school year. 

E. As was previously mentioned, a school store run by the students and supervised 
by the activities director. 

P. Presently our school is designated only by letter, namely, the letter "C". 
I pixrposely did nothl^ to attempt to name our school. I felt that those 
students, as well as those members of the faculty, who are a part of our 
school should have a share in making that decision. Consequently, we will 
be designated as "school C" until we can implement a system for choosing a 
name. This will be done early in September of the 1971-72 school year. 



EC. CtMTONITr mVQIiVEMENT 

A. In the past two months we have formed parent-teacher-student organizations 
(PTSA) for each of our "little schools". Although we are still in the 
organizational stages of development; I tentatively plan to meet with school 
"C^s" PTSA monthly to discuss our school and to listen to the concerns of the 
parents and students. William PoUt, our district's school- ccwnmunity relations 
director, has been extremely Instrumental in implementing this program and in 
helping me personally in this area. 

B. From our PTSA I would like to get a random san^le of the community to meet 
with me to discuss wliat they see as the needs of the community for the purpose 
of future curriculum development. ISiis will not he necessary, however, if 
this type of dialogue becomes part of the general PTSA meetings. 

C. Three community people are presently serving on the advisory rules and 
regulations committee mentioned In the previous section. 

D. We also would like to get community Involvement during our school day. Some 
of the areas of participation will be; 

1. Helping the librarian. 

2. Tutoring students who are having academic difficulties; 
3* Serving as resource people. 

k. Helping individual teachers (teacher aides). 



X. ORIENTATIOW OF STODENTS, PAEEWTS, AND COMMUNITY TO OUR "SCHOOL WITHIN-A-SCHOOL" 
CONCEPT 

A. As was previously mentioned, we have the beginnings of a PTSA now. Starting 
next year, this 'group will be meeting monthly in the evening to discuss issues 
relevant to parents, teachers, and students concexnlng our school. 



ERIC 



Presently, this group Is meeting on the basis of Informing the community as to 
why we are reorganizing, what advantages this new system will have for students 
and how we cure going about this reorganization. 
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B. Through the efforts of our publicity manager and his staff of students, 

we will begin to publish monthly fliers for the parents and general community. 

C. I am in the process now of putting together a folder about our school. This 
folder wiU be distributed to each student in our school. The contents will 
contain much of vbat is written in this paper. 

D. Student orientation wiU be before the end of this school year. Our counselor 
is meeting with groups of students who presentljr attend our Junior high and 
who will be in school "C" next year. Ohose sixth grades from the various 
elementary schools which feed us will be visited by the counselor and by me 
to discuss our new school ccmcept and to attempt to involve the elementary 
PTA's in our program. 

E. A few days before school begins in September, our school will run a day and 
an evening orientation program in our school. The community as well as the 
students WiU have the opportunity to visit with us, talk about our school, 
meet our faculty, and see the physical plant. 



DISCIFLIIIE 

A. An advisory committee has been established and is presently functioning 
around school poUcy (rules & regulations). This committee is composed of 
five students, two teachers, four community people, and our counselor who 
sez^s as chairwoman. 

This committee was instituted for various reasons: 

1. To estabUsh those rules which are vital to a school's functioning. 

2. To suggest only those rules which are necessary . 

3. TO get more involvement in decision making processes. 

U. To make students moi« responsible in observance of these general rules 
since they shared in instituting them. 

B. Generally, we are trying to take a positive approach to discipline. Any 
behavior considered •^oor" will be dealt with in an attempt to help the 
student not to punish him. Physical punishment tends to stop poor behavior, 
but it does nothing to increase or reinforce positive behavior. Our focus 
WiU be on reinforcing positive behavior. (Ex, by praise, smile, etc.} 

Through the committee previously mentioned, on attitude of prevention rather 
than solution wlU prevail. We also recognise that uninteresting, non- 
challenging, irrelevant, and impersonal attitudes of educators and toward 
classroom atmosphere wiU engender negative behavior. Understanding this, 
we decided to develop new methodologies (Ex. contingency, contracts) to 
institute the team approach, to focus on teacher attitudes in our faculty 
meetings, aixd to develop relevant, meaningful curriculum. 

C. ^ cooperation of everyone Involved in our school and by treating each 
other with dignity and self worth as individuals, we hope to foster an 
atmosphere of warmth and sincerity. Schools can be fun. 
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Xn. EVALUATION 

A. Of Students 

Our school will have report cards distributed every nine weeks. These 
cards will have space for the traditional letter grade, "but unlike what 
was previously used, our new cards will contain space for comments on 
conduct, participation, motivation, and other personal comments concerning 
the individual student. Other additional comments could be what the teacher 
is doing to help the student and possibly an attachment indicating how the 
team around which the student is scheduled is trying to help him. Reporting 
progress must include something other than a purely objective, sterile letter 
grade. We feel this personal touch will be a better system than was previousl: 
in use. The emphasis on evaluation around students will include his social 
and emotional adjustments and progress as well. Each team will staff its 
students along those issues, the criteria being observation in classrooms, 
personal contact, and contacts vhich the team has had with the student in the 
form of meetings over a given period of time. 

B. Of Faculty 

Each faculty member with a permanent certificate will be formally observed 
once a semester and each member possessing a temporary contract will be 
formally observed twice a semester. All formal interviews will be done by 
the unit director. The purpose for these observations is a little different 
than what it had been. I see them as being healthy in the sense that they 
are not strictly to evaluate, but they will be to help and to assist the 
teachers whenever possible in a non-threatening situation. Each observation 
will be followed by an individual conference with the teacher to discuss areas 
where he might improve, and to suggest alternatives that he might use to 
achieve the desired affect. It might be important to note here that we as 
members of school "C" have dealt with observations. We decided that we would 
choose to make them more like visitations to share our ideas and discuss our 
concepts. We also plan to do some team teaching wliich will provide each 
teacher with a partner. They can deal with each other about educational issue,* 
and each will receive some peer input into his own actions and methods in 
teaching situations. 

The counselor also will be involved indirectly. That is, she will coordinate 
individual and group meetings with the teachers concerning teacher's roles, 
how these teachers see the role of students, and how and under what conditions 
learning takes place. As a result of these meetings, teachers will be in a 
better position to self -evaluate themselves. 

C. Of CuiTiculura 

A great deal of our evaluation around curriculum will be based on teacher 
experience of student interest and motivation and feedback of the students 
themselves concerning what is relevant for them. 

If our elective courses do not evoke interest from the student body, we will 
abandon them in support of others which do evoke such interest. We cannot 
eliminate those subjects which are required, but we can differ our approach 
and techniques until \Te discover something that illicits some energy toward 
more involvement. As I see it, feedback from the students and teachers is 
the leg to curriculum evaluation. 

ERIC 
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Of General Program 

Evaluation of our entire school will be a continuing, on-going process. 
Our house senate will meet periodically to discuss \rtiere we are in certain 
areas, where we would like to be, and how can we enjoy getting there. 

Behavior and the attitudes and values of our students is most important 
in this evaluation. If students are conducting themselves maturely, 
motivated to learn and to get involved, recognizing that everyone is 
in5)ortant, and feeling free to express themselves then we are successful; 
or at least we are striving toward success as each of these areas of 
concentration improves. 



ADXESn^M 

Orientation of Students 

One additional step to those already taken in 
this area is the visitation to each of school C's elementary 
"feeder" schools. Our counselor is presently visiting each 
of these schools to infonn these students directly about our 
new reorganization and to answer any questions they might have. 
With the counselor on each trip are two students who have come 
to the Junior high from that elementary school. These students 
will also talk about our school and discuss school "C" from 
.the student's point of view. This team of students and counselor 
will also show slides of our school and of our teams to familiar- 
ize these students with our physical space and personnel. 
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